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newspaper writers, this last feature of our policy is a sin, and 
they have not failed, from year to year, to visit it with their 
rebuke. But with their good leave, or even without it, we 
believe we shall keep on our accustomed course in this re- 
spect. Party conflicts are excellent things in their way. But 
there is room in the world for those who do not engage in 
them. And, profitable as they are, science, literature, art, 
and other high interests of humanity have also their claims, 
and claims which are best met by the concurrent devotion of 
minds which may divide upon the question, who ought to be 
the next President. 



Art. XI. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — A Reply to the Attach on Anthon's Greek Reader, in the 
North American Review for July, 1840. The Knicker- 
bocker. Extra. New York. 8vo. pp. 11. 

We have been credibly assured, that, in some quarters in 
New York, this fanfaronnade passes for a sufficient answer to 
our recent strictures on Professor Anthon's discreditable work. 
We should not have thought it, and we can only say, The more 
is the pity. Great part of the eleven pages has no reference 
whatever to our criticism, and, so far as this is touched upon, 
no particular of the argument offered by us is invalidated. In- 
deed the critic scarcely appears to have proposed to himself 
any thing more, than by raising a cloud of words to hide the 
points in question. 

In our recent article we found ourselves compelled to charge 
Dr. Anthon with plagiarism. We proved this charge in dif- 
ferent ways. 

First, we showed that after professing in his Preface an in- 
tention of taking " those selections from the German work [of 
Jacobs], which had been adopted in the more respectable por- 
tion of our Classical schools," he had made the same additions 
to those selections, which had been before made by the Boston 
editors. His champion replies to this, only by saying that if 
the articles were not in Jacobs's work, they were in Dalzel's 
" Grseca Minora " ! What then ? Dr. Anthon made no allusion 
to Dalzel's book, except to speak of " the days of the Grseca 
Minora " as one of the lowest periods of American scholar- 
ship. He stated categorically, that his new edition consisted of 
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those extracts from Jacobs which had before been in use. 
This statement was the foundation of our argument on that 
point, and it is carefully kept out of view by the writer in the 
" Knickerbocker." 

We further supported the accusation of plagiarism by a refer- 
ence to the accentuation of the two editions. A number of 
words in the Boston edition bore different accents in the lexi- 
con from those attached to them in the text . On referring to 
the New York edition, the same inconsistency was found. We 
stated this, and still state it, as a positive proof that one edition 
was borrowed from the other ; a positive, unequivocal proof, 
we say, because it occurs in a large number of instances. The 
critic in the "Knickerbocker" replies, that the New York text 
and lexicon were prepared by different persons ; that Dr. Anthon 
corrected the text, while the lexicon was compiled by Mr. 
Drisier. Passing by for the present the grave circumstance, 
that, in a book published with Dr. Anthon's name, and recom- 
mended by his classical reputation, so important a part as this 
lexicon is should be compiled entirely, as it appears, by 
another hand, we half fear we shall affront our readers' under- 
standings, by asking them to observe, that this fact does not at 
all concern our argument. Certain remarkable inconsistencies 
occur between the text and lexicon of the Boston edition ; the 
same are found in that published in New York ; and from such 
facts there can be but one inference, which is not changed by 
the circumstance that the text and the lexicon were the work of 
different hands. If, as the writer in the "Knickerbocker" as- 
serts, Dr. Anthon edited the text and Mr. Drisier the lexicon, 
there is no more to be said than that Dr. Anthon copied from 
the Boston text, and Mr. Drisier from the Boston lexicon. 

Under pretence of a general answer to this branch of our 
argument, and to the fact, which we stated, that almost all the 
Boston errors in accent were copied into the New York edi- 
tion, a deal of verbiage is put together on the subject of Greek 
accentuation. In mentioning the inconsistencies between the 
accentuation of the text and that of the lexicon, we spoke of the 
accents in the former as erroneous, in certain instances, while 
we called the latter correct. To this the New York critic is 
at pains to say, that questions of accent excite difference of 
opinion among German scholars, and then he goes on to charge 
us with ignorance in condemning accentuations, which, as he 
attempts to show, are supported by some authorities. What if 
they are ? After duly weighing authorities, we presumed to 
say that one accentuation was correct, and the other incorrect. 
If our censor's remarks mean any thing, they show, that, in his 
zeal to submit to European criticism, he would not take the 
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responsibility of deciding, but would sustain both accentuations 
as of good authority. This is the best defence he can make in 
the case for his discordant clients, Messrs. Anthon and Drisler. 

Even if he were able to appeal to the highest authority for 
an accentuation pronounced by us erroneous, our argument 
from the fact that the inconsistencies of the one edition are 
found in the other would be no less strong. Whether the Bos- 
ton text is wrong and the lexicon right, as we stated, or both 
are right, as he states, it is very evident that the New York 
editors carefully copied both. Allowing him his own way, it re- 
mains palpable to sense, that the New York and Boston edi- 
tions have in these cases exactly the same reading, and that is 
what we asserted. Nay, such a charge as we made would be 
only strengthened by the existence of a question respecting 
the correctness or incorrectness of an accentuation. If there 
were the great doubt and difference of opinion which is pre- 
tended, it would be only the more wonderful that the Boston 
and New York editors should have stumbled on the same in- 
consistencies. 

Really, however, our critic, in this instance, has no ground 
on which to rest ; and as on this matter of accentuation he ac- 
cuses us of ignorance, which is a thing very definite and prov- 
able, — and justly chargeable, it would seem, in the present 
instance, somewhere, — the reader will perhaps pardon us if 
we go a little into detail. After stating that Jacobs introduced 
some accentual variations, he says, 

" It so happens, moreover, that Jacobs's opinion in this respect is 
supported by that of other scholars in Germany. In the case of"Ay«, 
"I<rn, and &ims, he adopts an accentuation different indeed from that of 
Passow, but then he has for "A.yis the authority of Schneider, the well 
known editor of Xenophon ; fbr"I«j the authority of Bahr, who has 
given us the best text of Herodotus ; and for «^»« that of Riemer 
in his Greek and German Lexicon. The blundering reviewer in the 
North American, however, not knowing any better, and merely per- 
ceiving that the accentuation of these three words in Jacobs differs 
from that of Passow, takes them all for so many typographical errors, 
and talks forsooth of their being corrected in the Boston lexicon." — 
p. 6. 

The " Knickerbocker," then, we understand, deliberately de- 
fends these accents as plausible, on these authorities. Let us 
see. Jacobs did once make use of them, but he discovered 
and corrected his own mistake as early as 1827, when he pub- 
lished the tenth edition of his work, and in that and all his 
subsequent editions the words are given with the accents 
which we stated to be correct. Riemer's authority is adduced 
to support afivog, but it >is by mere force of a typographical 
error. If the reader will consult his Lexicon, he will find that 
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his authority is on our side. In the second edition of that 
work, apvos is inserted in its alphabetical place with no accent 
whatever ; in two other places, however, where it is introduced 
as the root of S/Arag and apnov, the accent is placed on the last 
syllable, where we placed it. In the fourth edition, in its alpha- 
betical place, it is accented as the " Knickerbocker " states, — 
evidently incorrectly, however, in Riemer's own opinion, for 
in the two instances where he uses the word as a root, he gives 
the oxytone accent, which we approved. So that in six in- 
stances where the word occurs in two editions of Riemer's 
Lexicon, which the "Knickerbocker" gives as its authority, four 
are on our side, one bears no accent, and only the sixth gives 
the accent we condemned. This is undoubtedly an error of 
the printer, caused, probably, by the accidental omission of the 
accent in a former edition. 

Further, if the reviewer will refer to Goettling's work 
on accentuation, — universally considered, we believe, very 
high authority, — he will find this note. " Kunvog together 
with aftvog is oxytone." 

"Ayig and "iaig have as little authority as a/ivog. One so 
well versed in the rules of Greek accentuation as this critic 
would appear, will assent to the general rule which Goett- 
ling states ; " Every word which is accented on the pen- 
ultima takes the circumflex on that syllable, if it be by 
nature long, and the last syllable short." He will not deny 
that the last syllable in these words is short ; the following 
lines will show him that their penults are long. 

jEk&jj fir) n^miiig ' Ayig o twv XondStav. 

Anthol. Append. No. 29. 

Ayig AQiatayogijv ovt' txlvow, ovV ix)iy' avtov. 

Anthol. XI. 123. 

Avil fioog, xqvaiov t' dva&rj/iaxog "I0181 xovgde. 

Ibid. VI. 60. 

Ivaxltjg earrjosv ip "iaidog f) OdXew Tialg. 

Callim. Epig. 58. 

IaxuSi ««< Xvxvoig "iaidog udofitvov. 

Ibid . Epig. 50. 

2vv ay (iijtqI &eq jxslavtj(p6^o) "iaidi aiftvrj. 

Orph. Hymn. 42. 9. 

I01S1 xagnotoxoj, OTaxvft^iOQi, /ivgwfiOQtpca. 

* ' ' " Anthol. Planud. IV. 264. 

2r\ di /xaxaigoi &ta (MjTrjQ TioXvtavvfiog 'Toig. 

Anthol. Append. No. 281. 

Our references are made to the Leipsic Stereotype edi- 
tions of the classics. We may add, that the analogy of the 
Latin poets supports these quantities. 
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In the entire absence of all proof to the contrary, we 
believe these examples will satisfy every one at all con- 
versant with the subject, that the penults of these two words 
are long, and should bear the circumflex accent. 

The fact appears to be, that what controversy there ever 
was in Germany on any of these words is now ended. The ac- 
centuation is settled. Crusius, who, as this article tells us, 
was one of Mr. Drisler's authorities, distinctly says, "Ayig is 
incorrect ; Passow, the editor of that Schneider whose name 
is adduced as authority, says, " We here and there find the 
false accentuation "iaig. " To attempt to enumerate authori- 
ties which have silently given our accentuation, would be to 
publi h the names of more than nine tenths of the philolo- 
gists who have occasion to use the words. We may men- 
tion, however, Passow, Crusius, Rabbe, Morell, Luene- 
mann, Georges, Freund, and Jacobs, as supporting us on 
one or both of these words, and contradicting us on neither. 
We cannot but wonder that the question should be mooted 
anew. — "Ignorance," it seems, is the word. So be it. It 
was not a word of our choosing. 

We have cited the rule above as given by Goettling, the 
authority generally considered as the highest on the subject. 
The New York critic however may ask, whether it is con- 
firmed by that which is to him the highest authority, Dr. 
Anthon's opinion. We freely declare it is not. In his 
Greek Grammar, Dr. Anthon has stated the rule much more 
strongly against himself ; so strongly and so erroneously, 
that we cannot in conscience introduce it into a general 
argument. We mention it for the especial benefit of the 
New York reviewer, whose allegiance ought to compel him 
to adhere to it ; but we very much fear that all the tables of 
errata in all the classics ever published will not support him. 
The remarks immediately preceding this rule are cau- 
tiously and correctly stated ; " If the third syllable is ac- 
cented ; " and " If the final syllable is accented," the ac- 
cents are such and such ; then, without any appearance or 
pretence of contingency, but boldly and forcibly proposed, 
as new truths should be, comes the declaration ; " Every 
dissyllabic word whose penult is long by nature, and followed 
by a short final syllable, is marked with a circumflex on the 
penult, as ^p^fia," &c. The reader will observe the differ- 
ence between this rule and Goettling's, as stated above. We 
would suggest, that in future editions of the Grammar the 
words mov, xgijOfiog, xXmQog, (Puhju'c, should be "added as further 
examples. We have copied them precisely from Mr. Dris- 
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ler's lexicon. He neglected to arrange the accents accord- 
ing to the new rule, but, for consistency, they can easily be 
altered. We would suggest also, that in a future edition of 
the " Reader," Dr. Anthon should erase this note on page 163. 
" Observe the accentuation of the word dryiog here as differ- 
ing from dri/iog, ' a people.' " We " Scythians " have been 
accustomed to observe this difference. We have translated 
one word "fat " and the other "people " ; but such trivial 
distinctions as this may now be abolished by the simplifying 
labors of the New York " Anacharsis." Let us rejoice that he 
also destroys the useless nicety of having two words, ti/iog 
and wfiog, for the similar ideas shoulder and raw; of indi- 
cating by Bf,Xog and ftrjXog, that Belus of Babylon was not a 
threshold ; of noting the distinction between xuvog and xuvog, 
when their meanings, that and empty, show such an analogy ; 
of informing a reader by the difference between rkavxog and 
yXavxog, that Glaucus, the King of Crete, was not at all 
green. All these words have naturally long penults and short 
final syllables. Let them then at once be marked accord- 
ing to this wonderful rule of accentuation. The slight 
change of meaning ought to be no obstacle to so admirable 
a reform . 

Seriously, Dr. Anthon, accustomed as he is to inaccuracy, 
ought to blush for such an error as this. In a person entirely 
ignorant of the subject, and merely compiling from other 
works, it would be inexcusable ; in one who has admitted 
pretensions to classical and critical lore, it is highly blame- 
worthy. 

It is very easy to show instances where the New York edi- 
tion copies the errors of its predecessor, and where there is no 
defence at all for the erroneous accentuation. Such are 
noXtoQxtjjrig, correct in the Boston lexicon, incorrectly marked 
on page 5 of the text, as a paroxytone, and as such copied by 
Dr. Anthon ; naidta, correct in the Boston text, incorrectly 
marked as a paroxytone in the lexicon, and as such copied by 
Mr. Drisler. The reader will understand that these, and the 
instances mentioned above, are cases out of some thirty or forty 
copies of decided inconsistencies of the Boston editors. The 
copies of common typographical mistakes are much more fre- 
quent ; and as it is impossible to give them at length, a state- 
ment of the fact must suffice. 

To the charge that the New York lexicon was borrowed 
from the Boston one, the ' ' Knickerbocker " makes a counter ac- 
cusation, that that was plundered from Donnegan. The charge 
is amusing enough to any one who remembers the nature of the 
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two books ; but it becomes still more so, when used, as it|is, 
to account for the resemblance to which we alluded. 

" The Boston lexicon," says the Knickerbocker, " is, from begin- 
ning to end, mostly an abridgment of Donnegan's ; and Donnegan's, 
as all know, is only a translation of the German work of Passow. 
Mr. Drisler's Lexicon is compiled from Passow, from Donnegan, from 
Scapula, from Planche, from Crusius, and many more besides." — p. 6. 

From this partial similarity of origin, it is argued, that the 
striking verbal and material similarity has arisen. Really, the 
Boston lexicon is formed on the basis of Jacobs's ; before 
this statement of the "Knickerbocker," we did not know that 
Dr. Anthon (or Mr. Drisler) professed his to be any thing else. 
As he does so, he loses all that excuse for the similarity, which 
a common origin from Jacobs's would give him, and which , in our 
last Number, we allowed him. Even were the Boston lexicon 
made as the " Knickerbocker" states, we doubt if any one would 
believe that the same results would be obtained by an abridg- 
ment of Donnegan's translation of Passow, as by Mr. Drisler's 
abridgment and compilation of the works of all the lexicog- 
raphers mentioned. To us such a belief appears a ridiculous- 
ly circuitous way of accounting for a very simple phenom- 
enon. 

The reviewer states that Dr. Anthon borrowed from Dalzel 
the notes which we accused him of borrowing from the Boston 
editors. We have spoken above on the drafts upon Dalzel 
made by Dr. Anthon in his text, apparently without his own 
knowledge, certainly without informing his readers. The 
same remarks will apply here. 

These, with a singular argument from the size of the books, 
to which we shall allude before we close, form the replies to 
our charge of plagiarism. If there is nothing better to bring 
against it, sure we are that it must stand as fully supported, 
and impregnable. 

We mentioned as another of the faults of Dr. Anthon's 
book, that it exhibited his usual verbose grandiloquence. The 
reviewer does not seem to understand that this can be a fault. 
We objected, for instance, to the lexicon, as loaded with use- 
less words; and we suggested that the probable cause was the 
desire of procuring for it the appearance of completeness and 
originality. So far is the critic who opposes us from meeting 
this objection, that he adduces, as a proof that Dr. Anthon 
committed no plagiarism, the fact that his lexicon contains 
8,034 lines more than the Boston one. We cannot suppose it 
a recommendation to a school-boy's lexicon, that it is large. 
Can such instances of tautology as we mentioned in our last 
Number be of any use to the young student ? The reviewer 
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alleges of one of them, that it has the authority of Donnegan. 
If Donnegan's Lexicon were suitable for the use of young stu- 
dents, there would be no need of another. We did not ac- 
cuse Dr. Anthon of incorrect, but of useless definitions. To 
our charge of cumbrous pedantry, no definite reply is made. 

We believe we have mentioned all the points where the 
" Knickerbocker " writer pretends to meet our article. His re- 
marks on our comments on the note to Diodorus Siculus in 
no degree relieve the Professor from the charge of having 
erroneously rendered the word in that passage. No re- 
ply is made to our objections to the number or quality of his 
translations. In the course of some criticisms or ambiguous 
sneers at the Boston "Greek Reader," the reviewer is at the 
trouble to point out several of those ridiculous mistakes to 
which we alluded in our last. By a fanciful change of sub- 
ject, he then directs his rage against Boston editions of the 
classics generally. Thus, half a page is devoted to a list of 
errata for Mr. Dillaway's editions of Cicero, the connexion 
between which, and the article in this Review on Anthon's 
" Greek Reader," he neglects to point out. The truth is, 
though there is not a little virulent nonsense founded upon the 
postulate of the Boston "Greek Reader" making part of a 
" series" of publications, there is not the slightest ground for 
that assertion. The " Greek Reader " has no more con- 
nexion with the other books referred to, than the "Knicker- 
bocker " has with the " New Era." 

About two pages of the beginning of the article are devoted 
to a very brief history of all the piracies of New York pub- 
lishers of the " Greek Reader," which, if to any one, will be 
profitable to persons investigating the law of copyright. 

The reviewer permits himself to accuse us of want of cour- 
tesy. Certainly, we did not consider that so atrocious a pla- 
giarism as that committed in the work we were criticizing, 
required to be handled very tenderly. A difference of opinion 
on that point is a matter of taste. — There are several facts 
stated in the article, not so remarkable for their pertinency 
where introduced, as for their profound interest to the general 
reader. Such are the declarations, that Dr. Anthon read the 
" Grseca Minora " at school, and that he has owned a copy of 
Jacobs's German work for the last fourteen years, for an igno- 
rance of which circumstances we are accused of matchless ef- 
frontery. We have, recommended to our especial notice, the 
fact that Dr. Anthon is personally unacquainted with Mr. Cas- 
serly; and this is introduced to show that our hint respecting 
the reciprocity of their compliments was unfounded. Friend- 
ship does not require personal acquaintance, still less does a 
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matter of business like that to which we alluded. The New 
York critic several times speaks of the writer in this Review 
as "our friend the reviewer," without any advances on his 
part, without his concurrence, and certainly without any per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

We have thought it necessary to say thus much in relation to 
the article in the " Knickerbocker," lest the high tone it takes 
might deceive a cursory reader. To any one who has care- 
fully examined our article and the reply, we believe it is unne- 
cessary to repeat, that not one of our positions is invalidated, 
and that some of them are not attacked. It is impossible that 
we should be moved by such a puerile intimation, as that of 
our being influenced by a regard to the place of publication, in 
our disapprobation of the work condemned. Does Dr. An- 
thon, or the writer in the "Knickerbocker," amuse himself with 
the idea, that, if a book is poor, we are to forbear to say so, 
because it chances to be published in New York ? Why should 
we ? 

One fact, which has come out in the course of this discus- 
sion, we had before suspected, but hardly supposed that we 
should hear it so ingenuously avowed. Books, which are osten- 
sibly Dr. Anthon's, are, it seems, in some sort, Mr. Drisler's ; 
and if Mr. Drisler's, why not also, in some sort, Mr. some- 
body's else ? A " Peter-Parley " book-factory, with a capa- 
ble foreman, may be carried on well enough by a variety of 
hands. But with books for the classical schools, the case is 
different ; and if Dr. Anthon, who is a scholar, though not 
eminently a gracious one, employs subordinates who may possi- 
bly not be scholars, and passes off their wares under his pack- 
age and brand, it is a case for the caveat emptor. 



2. — An Address delivered at the Consecration of the Harmony 
Grove Cemetery in Salem, June 14, 1840. By Daniel 
Appleton White. With an Appendix. Salem Ga- 
zette Press. 8vo. pp. 33, xix. 

The occasion of this address was one of great interest to 
the inhabitants of Salem and the vicinity ; and a more judi- 
cious selection of a speaker could not have been made than 
that of Judge White. The discourse is written with much 
beauty of language, delicacy and depth of feeling, and a fine 
perception of the exigencies of the occasion. The speaker 
enlarges, in a vein of fine remark, upon the respect and rev- 



